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Rev. J. L. Robinson 


The following resolution was adopted by 
the Reformed Christian Church, Barne- 
veld, N. Y., on October 15, 1939: 

“This church has heard with regret of 
the death of Rev. J. Lunsford Robinson, 
who was its minister from 1910 to 1913. 
We have pleasant memories of his stay 
with us, and we rejoice in the life-long tes- 
timony which he bore to the truth as he 
saw it. To Mrs. Robinson, to his daughter, 
Mrs. Whippen, and to his sisters, we send 
our sympathy.” 

Dr. John Lunsford Robinson, who died 
early in October in Memphis, Tenn., had 
been for some years minister emeritus of the 
First Unitarian Church of Memphis. 

Despite ill health which forced him to 
retire from the ministry nineteen years ago, 
Dr. Robinson, at seventy-nine, was still 
active in his church work and private af- 
fairs. 

Dr. Robinson was born in Hernando, 
Miss., in 1860, the son of the late John 
Lunsford and Emilee Tipton Robinson. 
His father was a Presbyterian minister, and 
after finishing his elementary education 
Dr. Robinson attended Lebanon College, 
in Lebanon, Tenn., where he was grad- 
uated with degrees of law and divinity. 
He also earned his Ph. D. degree at Leba- 
non before going to Harvard for post- 
graduate work. 

Dr. Robinson’s first pastorate was in 
the Presbyterian Church at Henderson, 
Ky., which he helped to build. He served 
in the pulpit there for ten years before be- 
coming a Unitarian minister and going to 
Richmond, Va. 

In Richmond, Dr. Robinson was again 
instrumental in the building of a new 
church and served as its pastor for a num- 
ber of years. He also held pastorates in 
Brooklyn, Conn., and Barneveld, N. Y. 

Later, Dr. Robinson’s interests turned 
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to missionary work and he served in this 
field at Morehead City, N.C. It was there 
his health failed, forcing his retirement, 
and he moved to Memphis. 

Though not an active minister, Dr. 
Robinson continued to direct public ser- 
vices from time to time and on many oc- 
casions served as acting pastor of the 
Memphis Unitarian church. 

He also continued to preach the gospel 
in his books. In 1923 he published ‘‘Evo- 
lution and Religion,’ which he dedicated 
to his wife and daughter and to ‘all who 
love the truth and righteous living.” Last 
year his second work, ‘‘What Think You 
of Jesus; and What Shall We Do to Be 
Saved?” appeared. It was dedicated to 


The Everlasting Arms 


To us who have detached ourselves 
from the concrete meanings of such 
terms as “God” and ‘“‘The Everlasting 
Arms” two courses are open in regard 
to those terms. We can eliminate 
them from our vocabularies as words 
having no meaning, or we can rein- 
terpret and redefine them in terms of 
our own experience. 

We may think of God not as an ob- 
jective being off in space somewhere, 
not as a force with any inherent unity 
of its own—but as a collection of 
forces and experiences which are given 
a unity by the human mind because 
they serve a unified purpose in human 
life. God may be defined as all the 
forces and experiences which help us, 
and upon which we rely, in our effort 
to achieve more complete and abun- 
dant life. j 

These forces and experiences do 
exist in the world. We need not rely 
upon discredited philosophers or an- 
cient writ for proof of them. The 
evidence is in our experience. Good- 
ness, beauty, perfection, truth, and 
even society’s ulcers which may serve 
as a part of God by challenging us to a 
reorientation of our lives, continue to 
exist and are available when we need 
them. To use them is to rest in, and 
gain power from, the everlasting arms. 

Abuse of the everlasting arms is to 
loaf there. Many of the factors that 
make up God are human creations. 
To use them without contributing to 
an increase of their total is to live 
parasitically upon others. 

The everlasting arms can strengthen 
us, and bear us up for long enough to 
revive our powers. They cannot 
swing an axe for us. That our own 
arms must do. But to tune the power 
of the everlasting arms into our lives 
when we need it, to use that power 
effectively, is to live fruitfully and 
well—John G. MacKinnon in The 
Richmond Unitarian. 


“all who love righteousness and hate 
iniquity.” 

Dr. Robinson also took an interest in 
civic and welfare movements and played 
an important role in raising funds neces- 
sary to pay off a debt to the Unitarian 
church. 


The Whitney Homestead 


Again, Iam moved to testify to the value 
of a few days spent at ‘The Whitney 
Homestead” in Stow, Mass. A week end 
there, in “‘October’s bright blue weather,” 
with the charm, rest, and peace of the 
place, forgetting—if possible—for a little 
while, the strife and war in the world, 
gives one faith and courage to go on, with 
the hope of better days to come. 

I feel that our good friend, Mr. Whitney, 
“builded better than he knew.” 

Grace F. Bowden. 

West Medford, Mass. 


Study Publicity 


The Unitarian and Universalist minis- 
ters and the officers of the Unitarian Coun- 
cil met for a luncheon conference, Monday, 
November 6, with Dr. John Evans, re- 
ligious news editor of The Chicago Tribune, 
to consider effective church publicity. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Boston, Mass., Unitarian Radio Hour, 
Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WAAB, 1410 
kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1180 
kilocycles. 

Duluth, Minn., Rev. Robert E. Romig, 
Sunday, 1.30 p. m., Station WISL. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Rev. Wm. A. Vrooman, 
11.30 a. m., Station WKBO. 

Lancaster, Pa., Rev. Harvey Swanson, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WGAL. 

Madison, Wis., ‘‘Land of Our Fathers,” 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday, 7 p. m., Station 
WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 

Memphis, Tenn., ‘Young Memphis 
Speaks,’’ Rev. Robert W. Jones, master of 
ceremonies, Wednesday, 6.80 p. m., Sta- 
tion WHBQ. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11a.m., Station WNBH, 
1810 kilocycles. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, 
Saturday, 5.45 p. m., Station KGA, 1470 
kilocycles. 

Topeka, Kan., Dr. C. G. McCallister, 
Friday, 6.45 p. m., Station WIBW, 580 
kilocycles. 
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Many Happy Returns! 


WITH ITS ISSUE of November 8, 1939, The New 
Republic celebrates its twenty-fifth birthday, although 
it hardly seems a quarter of a century since, in the 
Friday Literary Review of the since defunct Chicago 
Evening Post, the present writer saluted its initial 
number. War was in progress then and war is in 
progress now, but probably The New Republic will 
some day get over this bad habit of timing its an- 
niversaries by major conflicts. 

The present birthday celebration is on a generous 
seale. In addition to the regular issue The New Re- 
public issues a ninety-four page supplement entitled 
“The Promise of American Life.” The differing facets 
of this promise—this at the moment none too glitter- 
ing promise let us hasten to say since we have used the 
word facets—are illuminated by a number of regular 
contributors to The New Republic and in addition by 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, Thomas Mann, and 
Charles A Beard. 

It is a curious thing that in a country of—well, 
whatever our population is by this time—there should 
be but two weekly journals which are at once non- 
sectarian in politics and economics and yet consist- 
ently progressive. We have a haunting doubt that a 
number of weeklies which we do not happen to know 
will be indignant at this statement. However, even 
the editors of such papers must admit that The New 
Republic and The Nation are in a class apart—beg 
pardon, we mean are in two classes apart, for they are 
not at all alike. Or is the curiousness of that alto- 
gether eclipsed and made commonplace by the fact 
that in this same large country there is no comparable 
weekly issued by the conservatives? Can it be that 
the conservatives prefer to work indirectly by subsi- 
dizing our Father Coughlins and similar types of pub- 
lisher? At least some of them, we have been told, have 
as a matter of fact aided Father Coughlin. 

In a way, of course, The New Republic is a con- 
servative paper. It was founded by Herbert Croly 
who—as John Chamberlain reminds us in this anniver- 
sary—distrusted the techniques of Jeffersonian de- 
mocracy and preferred to seek Jefferson’s ends by 
Hamilton’s means. And Croly was enough of a 
realist to interest—and very much influence—the late 
Theodore Roosevelt. And, of course, in the more 
serious sense of the word, The New Republic has always 
been conservative—of all the real values of American 
life. 

It has always been, too, a journal of opinion and 
not a journal of program. Even in this issue we have 
a dramatic exhibition of service to the forming of 
opinion, in the contrast between two letters in the 
correspondence columns dealing with The New Re- 


public’s attitude toward Soviet Russia, and some re- 
cent articles on Russia, on the one hand, and Vincent 
Sheean’s anti-Stalin article, “Brumaire,”’ on the other 
hand. This will be followed by a second article by Mr. 
Sheean next week, and then the editors of The New 
Republic will comment on their agreements and dis- 
agreements with Mr. Sheean’s argument. 

Meanwhile, if any of our readers suspect The 
New Republic of being either financed by Moscow gold 
or even voluntarily pro-communist—and we hope the 
majority of our readers will not be insulted by this 
““f’’—let them read Mr. Sheean’s article. It is the 
most deadly critique of Stalinism that anyone could 
write and doubly deadly because it was not written 
by “‘anyone”’ but by Vincent Sheean who writes with 
both the necessary knowledge and with an unques- 
tioned moral authority. 


The President Comments: 
A Friendly Note of Warning 


WHATEVER comes from the pen of the religious 
editor of The Boston Evening Transcript deserves care- 
ful reading. When he has something to say about his 
own church, every Unitarian ought to listen with 
open and expectant mind. But when Dr. Dief- 
fenbach writes about The Christian Register, he speaks 
with the triple authority of one thoroughly familiar 
with the religious movements of our day, a devoted 
and successful Unitarian minister, and a former editor 
of The Register during what many would consider its 
most successful period. 

In The Boston Transcript for November 4, Dr. 
Dieffenbach comments upon the recent announcement 
as to the future of this journal, and his article, reprinted 
in part on page 672, sounds a note of warning which 
it is imperative for the denomination to heed. ‘The 
Register which is not primarily a journal of thought, 
with a crusading spirit for a better tomorrow, in the 
front line of all great causes, with a soul of glowing 
spiritual religion and a mind of consecrated incisive- 
ness and integrity, will be a Register fatuous, futile, 
a failure from the start.” 

With these trenchant words I find myself in com- 
plete accord, and I have a sense of warm gratitude to 
Dr. Dieffenbach for writing them. Every Unitarian 
will, I think, join in the hope that he will speak in this 
same tone of voice whenever he sees the slightest in- 
dication that The Register is moving in the direction of 
so lamentable and tragic a fate. 

There are inaccuracies of detail in what Dr. Dief- 
fenbach has written; he does not seem wholly to have 
understood the ideas and purposes of those respon- 
sible for the recent change of policy; and his skillful 
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journalistic mind has occasionally “pointed up” his 
statements in a way that does not completely square 
with the facts. All this, however, is relatively un- 
important. 

As our general, inclusive Unitarian journal, The 
Christian Register should reflect accurately all of the 
varying elements that go to make up the strong and 
colorful life of our denomination. To ensure this result 
is the responsibility of those now in charge of the 
paper. If they doa reasonably good job, The Register 
will certainly remain a journal of thought, for the 
simple reason that the Unitarian fellowship is men- 
tally alive and alert. It will speak vigorously on be- 
half of all great causes, because that is a part of the 
essential spirit of Unitarianism. It will continue to 
hold high the torch of “glowing spiritual religion,” 
with integrity and consecration of purpose. The only 
way in which The Register can become fatuous and 
futile is by reflecting a fatuous and futile church 
life. 

Dr. Dieffenbach ends with a prayer that The 
Register may be saved from the calamity which he 
glimpses as within the horizon of possibilities. I am 
sure he would be willing to grant that the prayers of 
those who have taken over the control of the paper 
are no less sincere than his, and I hope he will believe 
they are directed to the same high ends. 


OI IIOAAOI 


WHILE SUPERPATRIOTS have brought into a 
certain discredit among intellectuals the phrase “one 
hundred percent American,” the phrase itself is not 
only innocent but points to something important. We 
have a country, a culture, and a language, and we 
should be true to all of them. Our country is still sup- 
porting us all, we are free within its borders to move 
about as we will, to trade, and to express our opinions. 
Our culture is still democratic, even if various anti- 
rationalist and antidemocratic forces seek to muddy 
and to poison its springs. Our language is rich, flex- 
ible, able to express high thought, noble passion, and 
the humors both of childhood and the smoking car. 
Such a language should suffice for all our linguistic 
needs. 

For years, however, the editor of The Christian 
Register has been annoyed by people who not only 
flout our democratic culture but do it in an old and 
honored language which is, however, not ours, and 
which they, when they utter it, give themselves away 
as not knowing, thereby proving that they are in- 
tellectually dishonest as well as un-Americanly snob- 
bish. 

The latest of a long line of such people is, we blush 
to say, a Unitarian, and he asked us, the other day, 
certain questions about Boston newspapers. We 
had occasion, in answering him, to mention The 
Globe and he said, ‘But isn’t that read by the hot 
pollow’’? 

And there you have it—in all its hideousness. 
A man who really knows Greek, so that he does not 
make out of three words a polylinguistic clam chowder, 
is likely to be too well informed generally and too 
spiritually democratic to wish, even, to talk about 
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people at large as “the” anything. It is always ig- 
norance that is associated with pretentiousness. 

There are so many crusades running full blast 
today that we hesitate to suggest another one. But 
there is a way, perhaps, in which this barbarism may 
be shamed out of existence. We hesitate to suggest 
this simple method because some of our readers feel 
that a religious newspaper should never soil its pages 
with slang. But perhaps they will forgive us for once, 
especially seeing that “hoi polloi” has already dirtied 
up this page considerably, if we suggest that, when- 
ever any person conversing with you uses the expres- 
sion “the hoi polloi” or even “‘hoi polloi” without the 
redundant “the,” you raise yourself to your full 
height, take a deep breath, and reply boldly, “So’s 
your old man.” 


“Religion at Work” 


ANOTHER UNITARIAN RADIO series is now being 
presented. Following the successful series last year 
when President Eliot of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation spoke weekly on the essentials of Unitarian- 
ism, this series begins with a series of conversations. 
The first of these was between Dr. Eliot and Dr. Bart 
J. Bok of the Astronomy Department of Harvard 
with Dr. Everett Moore Baker, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Association, partici- 
pating. In the second broadcast Professor P. W. 
Bridgman of Harvard took part. In the third, Dr. 
Eliot, a layman, and Professor Chapple of Harvard, 
an anthropologist, will take part. Thus liberal re- 
ligion will, so to speak, have its ideals and aspirations 
checked against the findings of astronomy, physics and 
anthropology. Other broadcasts will be announced in 
these pages from week to week. 

The phrase “Unitarian Hour’ often used in con- 
nection with these broadcasts is a descriptive but not 
a measuring term. The actual broadcast in this series 
will occupy half an hour. If, however, those who 
listen to them either invite friends in to hear them— 
they are given over station WAAB, Boston (1410 k.) 
every Sunday at 2 p. m.—or else have family parties 
around the radio and then discuss what they have 
heard, they can profitably spend more than an hour. 
Indeed we can imagine a whole afternoon profitably 
devoted to discussion—and may they always be as 
frank, as outspoken and as good-tempered as the dis- 
cussions of the men participating in the radio program. 


We Escape a Pitfall 


EDITORS who did not comment on the recent prayer 
for King George by the rector of President Roosevelt’s 
parish may be thankful—on the proper day or days. 
For The Churchman points out that reporters, editors, 
congressmen, all misinterpreted that occasion—it was 
that of the dedication of a Bible given the church re- 
cently by King George. The prayer—as some of us, 
of course, knew—was, to put it crudely, “from stock.’ 
That is, it was the prayer, common with the necessary 
substitution of ‘‘President’’ to our own and the An- 
glican Books of Common Prayer—and written a few 
centuries before England and France went to war 
with Germany. 


| 
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The Plebeian Forum of Chicago 


ONE MILE WEST of the Chicago Loop, in the midst 
of an area blighted by the effects of time upon cheap 


brickwork and by the effects of long continued unem- 
_ ployment and meager relief upon crowded and mis- 


erable human beings, there is a single haven where 


_ any man can find friendship and an opportunity to 


speak his mind. Here is a place where an average of 
one hundred men meet six nights each week through- 
out the year, but mere statistics cannot portray the 
character of those who gather at the Plebeian Forum, 
for at 34 S. Peoria Street is the most truly democratic 
institution in the city of Chicago. 

For thirteen years Mr. and Mrs. Herman Gaul 
have devoted themselves to giving friendship and 
encouragement to the partially employed of Chicago. 
Their initial motivation came from the International 


Brotherhood Welfare Association, founded by James _ 


Eads How, widely known as the millionaire hobo. 
Mr. How’s philosophy of humanity is summarized 
for Mr. Gaul in the preamble to the constitution of 
the International Brotherhood Welfare Association: 


Inherent in every man, beneath rags and dirt, be- 
hind bigotry and prejudice, clouded by “isms” and 
dogma, there is the good. To find this good—the Divine 
Spark—by tolerance and kindness, by patience and 
unselfish service, by education and justice, to achieve 
the Universal Brotherhood—the Cooperative Common- 
wealth; often by faltering steps and slow, but ever up- 
ward, to reach the Ideal—always, of necessity, through 
the practical—the International Brotherhood Welfare 
Association makes these its laws, and announces its 
purpose to govern itself thereby. 


The spark of good in every man can be found and cul- 
tivated, and that has been the continuing purpose of 
Mr. Gaul’s endeavors not only in his work with the 
Plebeian Forum, but also in his operation of his 
“Hotel de Gink’”’ of the earlier days when the I. B. 
W. A. sponsored hobo colleges and ten cent lodging 
houses in various itinerant worker centers of the 
country. The high idealism of the I. B. W. A. has 
continued as the underlying conviction of the Plebeian 
Forum, but since Mr. How’s funeral in the All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church of Washington, D. C., the Forum 
has filled a great need in its own right under Mr. 
Gaul’s guidance. 

Because of his years of experience with the work- 
ing class Mr. Gaul has long been recognized as an 
authority on the thought-currents within its ranks. 
In this moment of crisis, when every news report 
brings fresh concerns and uncertainties to the par- 
tially employed, any medium that can bring to us an 
understanding of the attitudes of the working man is 
worthy of close attention. It would seem that the 
Plebeian Forum constitutes a barometer, not of 
popular opinion as it is found among the well-fed, but 
rather, of the temper and loyalties of the thinking pro- 
letariat. Mr. Gaul believes that the interests of his 
men are determined by their physical needs as the 


A Barometer Pointing to Storm: 


Edward H. Redman 


cycle of poverty shifts from dire hardship up to the 
bare subsistence level. 

This correlation of interests and needs is one that 
we should expect. However, a new trend has ap- 
peared in the thinking of the Forum—a trend that is 
especially startling in view of the fact that these men 
have a thorough background in forward-looking social 
and economic thought. They know all too well the 
basic problems of the social order. From experience 
came their awakening; from hours spent in the public 
libraries in their frequent periods of unemployment 
came their background of social theories, and from 
frequent attendance at the three hundred Plebeian 
Forum lectures each year came minds made keen in 
spirited debate. When such a group as this turns its 
sympathetic attention toward the hope that a fascist 
political economy might hold for them, we must take 
notice! 

Mr. Gaul reports that the Forum began as a class 
in public speaking in 1926. Before the season ended 
it had already branched out into a series of lectures 
in natural science, and it had grown to a class of 
twenty-five members. During the interval between 
1929 and 1983 the Forum continued in various meet- 
ing places under the leadership first of Mr. MacBeth 
and later under Mr. W. D. Lamb. At this time Mr. 
Gaul was in close cooperation with the Forum, but he 
devoted most of his time to the Unemployed Council 
where he dealt with the problems of the unemployed. 

The present Plebeian Forum moved into Mr. 
Gaul’s basement at 34 S. Peoria Street in the spring of 
1934. The meeting place is severe in the modesty of 
its furnishings. As one enters the basement one im- 
mediately observes the rows of long plank benches 
slightly elevated from the cement floor. At the end 
of the room is a rough raised platform with an ade- 
quate, if unlovely, lectern. To the left of the benches 
is an ancient stove which certainly deserves retirement 
in favor of some more efficient heater, for during the 
chilly evenings of a Chicago winter the hall is far from 
being comfortably warm. To this place come men that 
defy description in so brief a space. Many of them are 
inadequately clothed. Several of them wear an extra 
portion of grime to compensate for the deficiency of 
their attire. Some have come to the group from dis- 
tant countries; others have had long experience in re- 
form movements of previous decades. A few are 
radical; some are conservative. Unifying all of them 
is their attitude of careful attention to the words of 
the speaker and their tense anticipation of the period 
of free debate when their turn comes to give refutation 
or to caution the speaker to be more accurate in his 
presentation. Although they can be devastating in 
their criticism, their goal is the solution of the prob- 
lems that beset their lives through the medium of 
group-thinking, and usually a semblance of truth is 
reached before the evening discussion is concluded. 

In its new quarters the Plebeian Forum concen- 
trated almost wholly on the practical problems aris 
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ing from the depression, but as conditions gradually 
improved in 1936-387, the group was able to deviate 
into history, book reviews, and, as Mr. Gaul ex- 
pressed it, “even religious subjects’ were included. 
Now the cycle has again turned downward, for the 
working class security of 1937 has passed into oblivion, 
and the effect of the new surge of unemployment and 
excessive lay-offs has caused a deep reaction. 
Immediately the question comes to mind: ‘Why 
should present conditions produce such a violent reac- 
tion in the minds of these men, when the dark days of 
the early thirties stimulated them in precisely opposite 
directions?’ The primary answer to this question is 
that the Plebeian Forum was nonpolitical in the sense 
that it has never served as a recruiting ground for 
the organizers of any party with a political bias. 
Any man can present his case there. Everyone may 
come, listen, and debate. Complete freedom of 
opinion and of its expression has always been main- 
tained. Never has there been any of that kind of 


liberalism that tolerates everyone that is in agreement — 


and ostracizes those failing to concur. In consequence 
the members of the Plebeian Forum have not suffered 
from the shackles that come with adherence to a 
party-line, but neither have they gained the morale 
that comes from unquestioning acceptance of abstract 
principles laid down by organized movements. The 
interest of these men in Nazism and fascism remains 
an intellectual one, but this interest represents a 
notable change of attitude within the past two years. 
Before there was only a feeling of bitter opposition to 
such totalitarianism; today they are seeking a closer 
understanding of the practical security that might be 
gained for the working man under a fascist political 
economy. But why this rather than increased support 
of the New Deal? 

In the eyes of these men the New Deal has failed 
to maintain security. Hardship and unemployment 
are pressing upon them, now as before. Further, they 
are well aware of the corruption that has marred local 
democratic politics, although such corruption may be 
neither greater nor less than that of republican poli- 
tics. Their reasoning further developed, justly or un- 
justly, includes a feeling that the Stalinists, on whom 
they had pinned their hopes of ultimate Utopia, have 
sold out. As these people view the matter, the new 
communist line with its support of ‘‘twentieth-century 
Americanism”’ is associated somehow with the known 
corruption of local democratic politics. The Bund, on 
the other hand, and Adolf Hitler have taken a cue 
from Stalin in using the slogan that ‘“‘Everyone Must 
Work.” To be sure the question of how everyone 
will work is not discussed. In the throes of idealism 
disappointed, in the belief that the left-wing has 
joined the ranks of the opportunists, in the last hope 
that at least fascism will bring security, their sym- 
pathies are slowly, but inevitably, turning toward the 
support of the leadership principle. 

In the words of Herman Gaul, who would deplore 
such a condition as much as anyone, the proletariat 
has had unusual patience and buoyed hopes for the 
past seven years, but now the working class is growing 
tired. These people want what they call Security. 
Security represents a different standard among dif- 
ferent groups of people, but none the less there is such 
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a thing as Security, and the working class wants what 
it knows by that name. W. P. A. workers and re- 
liefers will say that the greatest cause for mental agi- 
tation is the torture of not knowing when relief or 
W. P. A. will come to an end. (Hitler may restrict, 
but he guarantees a certain amount of income that can 
be counted on.) To illustrate further the psychology 
involved Mr. Gaul quotes a man whom he believes to. 
be a keen observer: ““‘When I go up to the University 
of Chicago, to Hull House, or to the Chicago Commons, 
I hear them always talking of liberty. When I come 
to Madison Street I hear the people talking about pork 
and beans.” In brief, liberty is abstract, but food 
and shelter are real. The average working man has © 
nowhere near the same interest in liberty as the in- 
tellectuals have. All his life he works by the clock, 
eats lunch by the clock, goes home by the clock, eats 
supper and goes to bed by the clock. The new atti- 
tude is simply this—if a change of government towards 
totalitarianism should come, it would make only one 
difference to the worker, and that would be that he 
would have a job! 

What is the significance of this trend seen on the 
Plebeian Forum barometer? It seems to be extremely 
serious if it is truly a general point of view among the 
workers at large. This group of men is unusually en- 
lightened. They are well-informed concerning all the 
main currents of thought in the principal political 
organizations. They are old students of Marxian 
theories. For years they have been in sympathy and 
in support of the major liberal causes. They are not 
the victims of propaganda. But they are indeed dis- 
appointed and disillusioned. Unless democratic gov- 
ernment finds the means, and unless by democratic 
means jobs and security are provided for the working: 
class, the trend here pictured may grow to uncon- 
trollable proportions among the workers at large. 
Let us not forget that there are powerful persons and 
influential pressure groups in America today which 
are simply waiting for general disillusionment before 
attempting to establish practical totalitarianism in 
our own country. Let us not blame these insecure, 
ill-clothed, and ill-fed if they turn friendly glances 
toward a vain hope of at least some security. We, 
loving freedom and democracy more than they because: 
we are better fed, are under a greater imperative to 
relieve them if we would save democracy, and there: 
is still a great deal that we can do. 

In the larger pattern it is our duty to cast the 
united strength of liberal religion into the fray in be- 
half of legislation to guarantee every family at least 
a subsistence income. Have we qualms about such 
“socialism”? If so the price we shall pay will be the 
loss of individualism in what might be a more painful 
direction. It is an academic question that comes to. 
nought, whether the world does or does not owe every 
man a living; however, the serious answer remains: 
we must establish economic security for the common 
people or our freedom may be taken away. As the 
clouds gather for the brewing storm of 1940, let us be: 
insistent that no matter which political party gains 
the ascendancy, work relief must be maintained and 
administered in such fashion as to provide economic 
and mental security for the partially employed! 

For the benefit of the itinerant workers of the 


Madison Street section of Chicago, our denomination 
is in a most favorable position for promoting a worthy 
institution. It is in the hope that Unitarian interest 
in the work of the Plebeian Forum may be aroused 
that this article is undertaken. There is a real need 
for a social center at 34S. Peoria Street. If we wish to 


assume a new project for social action, Mr. Gaul’s 
meeting place could become a source of great benefit 
with the help of medest contributions to its present 
infinitesimal budget. Can we, who have been born 
again, in the vigor of our new Unitarian advance 
come to the support of the Plebeian Forum? 


“Moral Order and World Chaos 


A recent sermon by the minister of ihe Unitarian 
church in Cohasset, Mass. 


John 18:17. If ye know these things, happy are 
ye if ye do them. 


STRANGE AS IT MAY SEEM there are some few 
things on which most of us can agree. Perhaps the 
profoundest of these is the inevitable conviction that 
there is some kind of moral order in the world. There 
really is something in the very structure of the uni- 
verse which makes goodness preferable to evil, love 
preferable to hate, truth preferable to falsehood. 
Much of what we mean by God is included in this 
basic grounding of the world ia righteousness. There 
is a kind of moral continuity about human life which 
makes it certain that only moral means can achieve 
moral ends. If it were not so life above the animal 
level would have no meaning whatsoever. There is a 
moral order in the world which is as hard and inflex- 
ible as the scientific laws which govern the movement 
of stars and planets. 

Today I am concerned with this moral order, a 
subject which we are apt to discount in times of great 
political stress. This week our Congress meets to 
ponder and decide issues which may affect us as a 
nation for at least the next fifty years. Nobody knows 
what the result will be, but we will do well to remember 
that the moral order is there and that ultimately as 
individuals and as a nation we will be accountable to 
it. To begin with, listen to the words of the usually 
frivolous and lighthearted New Yorker. ‘The war 
against the flesh will be a terrible thing, and the war 
against the spirit will be terrible, too—the hatred for 
a political idea turned almost imperceptibly into 
hatred for a race; the thought of killing turned adroitly 
from something shameful but necessary if freedom is 
to survive into an act beautiful and noble for its own 
sake; the mystical idea of God degraded into the like- 
ness of an angry man, hating half the world.” These 
things, whether we like it or not, are the moral results 
of what our world is facing right now. They are the 
only logical things to expect from the abrogation of 
the moral order which is called war. 

For it really seems when you study this world 
against the background of morality that there come 
times now and again when the strain of living under 
the moral order becomes too great. It is then that 
nations tacitly agree to abrogate it for a certain in- 
definite period of time, usually until they become worn 
out and sick and disillusioned, and want the moral 
order back again. The greatest of these methods of 
abrogation is called war. Look at the case objectively 
and see if this is not so. By the formal act of certain 
governments killing, destruction, terrorization, steal- 
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ing, lying, become natural, imperative, legal, even vir- 
tuous. The strain is released. The lid is off. Reason, 
humanity, mercy, all these and more, go down before 
the one desire to win. Morality becomes a false 
name for the national will. There is only one moral 
sanction left and that is the rather dubious statement 
that “We won’t do it, if they don’t,’’ which has as 
its corollary, of course, that ‘We will, if they do.” 
This is the moral situation in which war involves 
nations, no matter how noble and righteous the cause 
they are working for. It is well for us to face it now, 
before the pressure has become too strong, before 
propaganda has proceeded too far in its reason-de- 
stroying work. No matter what the extenuating cir- 
cumstances and provocation may be, this is what in- 
evitably comes when we decide to abrogate the moral 
order. That is to say we ought to be thinking now 
what the very process of war will do to us as moral 
human beings, regardless of whether our end is right 
or wrong or whether we win or lose. 

Suppose, for instance, that we went on the theory 
that anything was legal if the other fellow did it first. 
That is no way to maintain order or justice. That is 
the purest kind of anarchy. Supposing the police, for 
instance, had felt themselves completely justified in 
the murdering of John Dillinger’s immediate family, 
on the theory that he, afer all, was a murderer. Sup- 
posing you had only to wait for another person to 
break the law before you felt yourself justified in so 
doing. The situation from a moral point of view is 
obviously impossible. Yet that is precisely the moral 
dilemma which we accept, when we accept war. This 
should be in our minds as well as the political and eco- 
nomic phases of our present problems. 

For the plain fact is that while we may disregard 
the moral order, we cannot destroy it. It remains 
constant, and it will have the last word as to the value 
of what we do and what we are. Now is the time for 
us to think pretty seriously about the moral conse- 
quences of what we do as a nation, the consequences 
to ourselves. For as we have learned you cannot flout 
the moral order and come out unscathed. Our fore- 
fathers worried a great deal as to whether they would 
get in heaven or land in hell when their earthly course 
was run. We no longer worry about that for we are 
coming to see that heaven and hell are here and now. 
God does not need to threaten us with everlasting fire 
or cajole us with everlasting bliss. There is a moral 
order in the world; and that is enough. It will pro- 
duce the only things which can be expected: righteous- 
ness from righteousness and sin from sin. ‘‘If ye know 
these things, happy are ye if ye do them.” 

These are the moral facts in the case. And it 
should be added that if war comes we as individuals 
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will be called upon to sanction and promote the hatred, 
the killing, the abuses of human freedom, which we 
are also supposed to be fighting against. The question 
is: “Are we prepared to commit ourselves these crimes 
against humanity?’ We may be ready to die for 
humanity, but are we ready to kill for it? ‘‘As he died 
to make men holy, let us kill to make men free.” 
That is what the Battle Hymn of the Republic really 
means. 

If our Christianity means anything, and if our 
perception of moral values is at all important, these 
considerations ought to hold a place in our minds 
during the next few months. I do not for a moment 
deny that the arguments are strong on the opposite 
side. They should receive long and serious considera- 
tion. It may in the end seem more expedient to a 
majority of the people in our country to let these moral 
considerations go for the time being and plunge into 
this international fracas. But such a step should not 
be taken lightly, and it must be taken with open eyes. 
We cannot again dress Christ in a uniform and give 
him a gun. We cannot make God into an “angry 
man, hating half the world.” If we abandon our 
neutrality and take the way of war, it should be with 
the honest recognition that we are falling short of our 
Christian faith. Granted that there is a good measure 
of morality in the war aims of the allies, it still be- 
hooves us to search our souls to discover whether that 
good aim can be achieved by a method which violates 
the very moral foundations of the world. And if, after 
due thought, we decide that the political and national 
necessity is more compelling than anything else, and 
that it demands our participation in war, then our 
prayer should be not “God help us,” but ‘God for- 
give us, under the circumstances, we dare not do other- 
wise.” 

Long ago Christ washed the feet of his disciples 
as a symbolic action to show that he was in the world 
to serve it and that this must be the line which those 
who claimed to be his disciples must follow. That 
task, though it may seem impossible and visionary 
now, is by no means out of the question. The Friends’ 
Service Committee did it during and after the last war. 
They brought friendship and food and help to many 
people after the armies had passed on with their work 
of destruction. They played no favorites, but sought 
only to minister to the need of suffering humanity on 
both sides. If America wants a mission, there is one 
for it. It may be that our destiny is not to create 
more destruction with our weapons, but to turn our 
minds and our efforts to rebuilding and recreating the 
things which are daily being destroyed abroad. It 
may be that our greatest contribution to the world is 
to become a nation which is ready to expend as much 
effort and money on serving the world as others have 
spent on destruction and death. In these times we 
ought not to forget that there is this possible vocation 
for us. For in the end this mission alone can be 
harmonized with the religion which holds that God is 
love and that man is made for love and cannot live 
without it. Christ’s disciples did not understand 
at first. And some there were, and still are, who will 
not understand. But it was with wisdom that he 
said to them: “If ye do know these things, happy are 
ye if ye do them.” 
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The Christian Register 
From the Boston Transcript, November 4, 1939 
Albert C. Dieffenbach 


The Christian Register as it has been for 118 years will soon 
be no more. This journal of the Unitarians, “the oldest church 
paper in America bearing its original title,’’ famous for its literary 
tradition and later for its espousal of great liberal religious causes, 
will pass into the official hands of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation with the beginning of the new year. 

Thenceforward, with the name continued, the Register will 
be a denominational house organ. As a journal of independent 
opinion, with the predominating distinguished characteristics of 
more than a century, it will have ceased. The word comes this 
week with its dolorous overtone from one to another of the 
people of this free church fellowship. Many of them are 
sorrowing. 

They are not comforted by the announcement of the presi- 
dent of the association, Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, who states the 
situation well. It is a fact that the Register in the past seven years 
has declined in circulation and it may be in influence. The people, 
says Dr. Eliot, have shown themselves ‘‘unwilling to give ade- 
quate support to a weekly journal of the present type.”” The 
same might be said for the church journals with which I am 
thoroughly familiar. Not one of them but has gone down in the 
number of subscribers. . . . As a business the church paper, and 
the Register in particular, is a loss, not paying more than two- 
thirds of its way. Granted. But is a church paper a business 
proposition? ... 

As a matter of fact, the Register, except in a flourishing 
period from 1918 to the beginning of the present decade, never 
had a larger circulation than it has now. For many years it did 
not in any wise prove a self-supporting publication. . . . 

All these years, till the depression cut down and then cut off 
the gifts of those who from 1918 to 1931 had really kept the paper 
going ... . the Register was a truly independent paper. There 
was a feeling akin to horror at the thought of the paper becoming 
“official,’’ cabined, cribbed and confined by the heavy hand of 
administrators and headquarters. 

But with the economic stress, and a marked tendency not in 
keeping with the liberal tradition of the Register that came to 
prevail effectually over denominational operations, one move after 
another brought the Register under the control of the American 
Unitarian Association. Now the association owns and will run 
the paper. Blessings be on both, and for the real Register, 
Requiem. ... 

Among us there are those who do not think the Register 
should die such a death and be transformed into such a thing as 
an ecclesiastical trade paper, full of meetings and programs. 
Among us there are those who say the same thing of other de- 
nominations which have gone this same way, to greater or lesser 
distances. . . 

Of course a church paper is not a success commercially. 
And neither is a symphony orchestra, a college, an art museum, 
a hospital, a missionary board. . . . The whole thing is just too 
silly for argument, that a church paper should die if it does not 
pay. 

And when the version of the Register beginning in 1940 is 
well launched, that also will not pay; it will cost. . . . My fore- 
cast is there will be no oncoming of readers to the paper con- 
templated except the busy workers in general Unitarian or- 
ganizations. . . . The Register which is not primarily a journal of 
thought, with a crusading spirit for a better tomorrow, in the 
front line of all great causes, with a soul of glowing spiritual 
religion and a mind of consecrated incisiveness and integrity, will 
be a Register fatuous, futile, a failure from the start. 

Now I say a prayer: Save the Register from such a fate. It 
may be the plan to do so. 


‘THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


The Future of 
The Register 


To the Editor: 

It is with a feeling of sadness that I 
learn of the major retreat with which 
Unitarianism is faced—a retreat which, I 
suppose, can be averted only by an effort 
whose feeble beginning this letter may be. 

It is a great pity that the care of our 
Register has had to pass from a board whose 
sole task it was to a board to whom The 
Register will be only one interest among 
many. That, however, has been done, and 
we greet with good wishes Dr. Baker’s 
direction. 

The major change which, mercifully, is 
at present only a proposal, will be the end 
of a 118 year old tradition of Unitarian 
religicus journalism. I refer to the possi- 
bility that The Register will be changed 
‘from a journal to a house organ. With the 
fact that this would jeopardize an annually 
‘subscribed income of $10,000, I am not 
primarily concerned. What concerns me 
is that we are faced with the possible ex- 
tinction of this great and living Unitarian 
institution. It is impossible to speak light- 
heartedly over the threatened change or to 
gloss over its serious significance for the 
days that lie ahead. I despair over what a 
future historian will write regarding Uni- 
tarian religious journalism if this change is 
actually put into effect. May I hope that 
the proposed retreat will not be made ef- 
fective until a resolution accepting it is 
passed at an annual meeting? 

Rowland Gray-Smith. 

Sharon, Mass. 


The Character 
of The Register 


To the Editor: 

It is disturbing to learn that the charac- 
ter of The Register is to be changed. There 
isn’t too much ‘‘opinion”’ in it; in fact, dis- 
cussions of current events and cultural 
topics, with emphasis on their religious 
aspects, are just what make The Register 
alive and interesting (even to a devotee 
of The New Republic). They are much 
more vital than accounts of meetings or 
personal items, although these are neces- 
sary to keep the fellowship in various 
parts of the country in touch. 

Of course the following must be an 
impractical idea, as it must have been 
discussed and discarded (I can see the 
difficulties and feel foolish and impertinent 
to mention it)—but as Unitarians and 
Universalists are looking forward to a 
United Liberal Church, could there pos- 
sibly be here and now a beginning of a 
united liberal religious weekly, with space 
for the particular interests of each de- 
nomination? The viewpoints of the two 


churches, as expressed in their papers, do 
not seem to differ radically. In a world 
which is using most of its resources in the 
interests of death and destruction, present, 
past and future, not many more people, 
except those profiting from the present and 
possible future catastrophes, are going to 
be able to afford a religious paper, so the 
circulation of denominational journals is 
not likely to increase much. This is in 
addition to the fact that strict denomina- 
tionalism has less and less interest for the 
modern world. 

This letter may sound rather heated and 
uncalled for, but what I am trying to ex- 
press is that The Register, just as it is, has 
been a great pleasure and satisfaction, and 
I do wish that there was some practicable 
way of continuing a liberal religious weekly 
along the same lines. 

M.E. Morse. 

Catonsville, Md. 


“Let Ged Do It” 


To the Editor: 

I was, of course, very much interested 
in your editorial, “Let God Do It,’ in the 
issue for October 26, inspired by my post 
eard note to Dr. Dexter. 

Lest some one might suppose that I ad- 
vocate an ivory tower retreat into pious 
meditation, I hasten to say that such is far 
from the case. I am eager to lend a help- 
ing hand to my brothers in distress. I 
agree with Mr. Hoover that ‘‘we can from 
our strength heal many wounds of 
war.” 

What I had in mind can best be stated 
by saying that in the solution of the stag- 
gering European problem, as in the solu- 
tion of all problems, both temporal and 
cosmic, the initiative belongs to God. The 
primary thrust must come from Him. 

It goes without saying that this is a 
pivotal conviction of classical Christianity. 
That God seeks us before we seek Him, and 
that He intervenes in the processes of his- 
tory both as Judge and Revealer, have 
been cardinal doctrines of the Christian 
Society since its beginnings. 

It is true, as you say, that traditional 
theology has conceded to man a measure of 
free will. But it must never be forgotten 
that the orthodox position is heavily 
weighted with determinism. ‘Divine 
sovereignty,” writes my former teacher, 
William Adams Brown, ‘“‘even to the point 
of absolute predestination, has been the 
cornerstone of Augustinianism and of 
Calvinism, the dominant influences in 
Western theology.” 

While the liberal evangelical school to 
which I belong has broken sharply with the 
rigid, prescientific dogmatism of orthodoxy, 
it still holds, and rightly, to the view that 
both: physical and spiritual influences are 
at the disposal of God. 


One of the most remarkable trends of 
contemporary religious thought is the 
swing to the right. One finds this not only 
in the extreme reaction to liberalism em- 
bodied in the writings of Karl Barth, but 
also in the saner and_ better balanced 
thinking of Reinhold Niebuhr, who is 
surely one of the major prophets of our 
time. His recent book of sermons, 
“Beyond Tragedy,” contains one of the 
most trenchant indictments of humanism 
I have seen. He is thoroughly fair, but 
he doesn’t pull his punches. ‘Humanistic 
idealism,” he insists, “‘has been a zeal with- 
out knowledge.’”’ What men need is the 
mercy of God. ‘To subject human right- 
eousness to the righteousness of God is to 
realize the imperfection of all our perfec- 
tions, the taint of interest in all our vir- 
tues, and the natural limitations of all our 
ideals.” 

It is because I am so sure that Niebuhr 
is right that I do not hesitate to submit 
both the European and American mael- 
strom to the bar of divine judgment and 
grace. 

I realize regretfully that many if not 
most Unitarians part company with me at 
this point, for they have virtually aban- 
doned theology and have no articulate doc- 
trine of God. But historic Unitarianism 
is on my side. William Ellery Channing, 
in his sermon on ‘‘The Essence of the Chris- 
tian Religion,’’ says, “I believe that Chris- 
tianity has one great principle which is 
central: it is the doctrine that God pur- 
poses, in his unbounded Fatherly Love, to 
perfect the human soul; to purify it from 
all sin; to fill it with his own spirit; to un- 
fold it forever.” There is surely nothing 
wrong with that platform. ; 

The Lord’s Prayer used to be a perfect 
expression of Unitarian teaching. And 
even today the term Kingdom of God is 
used in Unitarian circles. Professor EK. F. 
Scott has this pertinent word with respect 
to Jesus’ teaching about the divine realm. 
“The Kingdom, as he knew it, was God’s, 
and men could no more establish it than 
they could make the sun rise in heaven.” 
The petition reads, “THY kingdom come.” 
If to utter this prayer is heresy, then I 
gladly plead guilty. 

Charles EZ. Dunn. 

Claremont, N. H. 


College Professors Are 
Not Immune to Hysteria 


To the Editor: 

I wish to express my deep gratification 
upon reading the Family Circle in this 
week’s Register. To me it expressed a 
spiritual health almost beyond my ex- 
pectation. 

I have in my acquaintance a college pro- 
fessor who these years since the World 
War has with patience taught his students 
the facts about it, the distribution of the 
guilt, the research scholarship which so 
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completely negated the illusion of its be- 
ing a war to save democracy or a war to 


end war. He has approached these 
European problems constructively for 
many years. 


And now with the first flush of war hys- 
teria, he has turned jingoist and again uses 
the wretched babble of ‘‘war for democ- 
racy.” It is almost as if a highly trained 
and beloved dog had come upon a bestial 
scene and gone howling back to the wild. 

It is disappointing enough in a college 
professor. In a minister it is well-nigh 
unbearable. So let me express again my 
joy at having read so many letters in the 
Family Circle, indicating a real spiritual 
and intellectual (if there be a difference) 
anchorage. 

Mary R. Wright. 

El Paso, Tex. 


Moving Pictures and 
Their Advertising 


To the Editor: 

Your excellent article on October 26 on 
“Selling Motion Pictures” might be sup- 
plemented for your readers with testimony 
from experience and investigation in De- 
troit and vicinity. Here we have a strong 
unit of the Roman Catholic League of 
Decency and various useful committees, 
‘whose members have spent several years 
in studying problems raised by the com- 
mercialized motion picture business. 

I am chairman, for a second year, of a 
committee of the Episcopal church in this 
diocese, which is pursuing these inquiries 
from the standpoint of influence on the 
family. I read with much interest and 
appreciation your article prepared by John 
and Marion Kinneman. This article ex- 
pressed what many of us have felt, but it 
particularly emphasized a real point at 
issue: the difference between the motion 
picture and the advertising which sells it 
to the customers. I venture this com- 
ment: 

We are convinced that the motion pic- 
ture as an institution in our local com- 
munities is almost exclusively a purely 
commercial business, operated for financial 
profit. This is, no doubt, the position of 
the producers in Hollywood and elsewhere. 
Their decision on policy is made from the 
angle of profit or loss at the box office. 

Therefore, I am not particularly sur- 
prised by the sensational and misleading 
advertisements which are carried far be- 
yond and aside from the article pictured 
as viewed. Second, the kind of films which 
I assume may appeal to such intelligent 
people as no doubt read The Christian 
Register are in a hopeless minority from the 
standpoint of the box office. We have 
been flooded with evidence that the high 
type of artistic productions either ‘“‘must 
be abandoned,” because they “do not 
justify financial investment,’’ or must be 
advertised as described in The Christian 
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Register. It seems tragically true that the 
cultured classes, being in a minority, do 
not sufficiently express appreciation of 
the so-called “better pictures.” What to 
do with this problem I cannot say. 

But I may add that we also are convinced 
that passage of the federal bill, whose 
aim is to prohibit block booking, would 
go far to improve local conditions. From 
every standpoint the local exhibitor is 
merely an incident in the entire commer- 
cialized procedure—he, as a rule, takes 
what is sent him, with not more than a 
ten percent privilege of options or selec- 
tions in advance of the exhibition. 

Our committee also are convinced that 
the Roman Catholic church, through its 
League of Decency, made a definite im- 
pression upon the exhibitors, especially at 
Hollywood. The weekly or monthly pub- 
lication of selected lists of films, prior to 
their local running, has been an influence 
for good in many cases, particularly be- 
cause of the widespread membership and 
influence of the church itself. 


W. P. Lovett. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Wealth and 
Character 


To the Editor: 

I always read with great pleasure the 
written words of my dear and long-time 
friend, Dr. Park. In connection with his 
recent appealing picture of Jesus and the 
rich young man, I venture to call his at- 
tention and that of your readers to a pam- 
phlet entitled ‘‘Creative Society’ by Pro- 
fessor John MacMurry of London. Itisa 
study of the many striking similarities be- 
tween the teachings of Jesus and those of 
Karl Marx. The author makes the point 
in connection with Jesus’ teachings on 
wealth that it is the possession of wealth, 
not one’s use of it, against which Jesus 
issues his frequent warnings. Dives was 
rich, Lazarus was poor, and that is all. No 
attention is paid to the character of either 
of them. The rich young man of whom Dr. 
Park writes made out a very good case for 
himself; he was evidently an estimable 
citizen. ‘‘No use,’ says Jesus in effect, 
“get rid of your possessions.” It would 
seem that Jesus saw, with his usual pene- 
trating insight, that not the way of spend- 
ing nor of using, but the possession of 
wealth is what corrodes character. ‘“‘Gold 
hath destroyed many and hath perverted 
the hearts of kings” said the preacher of 
the Apocrypha. 

A further point which neither Jesus nor 
Dr. Park emphasizes is that possession of 
wealth always carries with it irresponsible 
power. One wonders if irresponsible power 
does not come nearer to being the very 
Devil than any other one thing. 


James A. Fairley. 
Westport, Conn. 


Peterborough’s 
Bicentennial Celebration 


In keeping with the celebration of the 
200th anniversary of the founding of 
Peterborough, N. H., the Congregational 
(Unitarian) Society held special services on 
Sunday, October 22, 1939, in honor of those 
who first settled the town and founded the 
church. A large congregation gathered at 
the morning service to listen to the special 
music and hear the minister, Rev. Richard 
Allen Day, preach an historical sermon on 
the subject, ‘‘Peterborough’s Two Hundred 
Years.’’ The whole service was recorded 
by transcription on eighteen records which 
will be placed in the Historical Society for 
future generations to hear. The senior and 
junior choirs rendered special music as- 
sisted by Prince Irakly Toumanoff, violin- 
ist, and Miss Florence Hancock, organist. 

After the service the congregation gath- 
ered in the parish house for an old fash- 
ioned ‘nooning’” where picnic lunches 
were enjoyed and hot coffee and cocoa 
were served. Family reunions and a social 
hour followed the luncheon. 

On Saturday, October 21, the town cele- 
brated with a gigantic historical parade 
depicting the history of the town from 1739 
to 1989. Mr. Day was the chairman and 
director of the parade, which was viewed 
by ten thousand people from all over the 
country. 


Worcester Conference 
in Annual Meeting 


The Worcester Conference held its regu- 
lar autumn meeting at the West Upton 
church on October 15. The entire pro- 
gram was devoted to the revaluation of 
the church. 

Rev. Albert H. Kaucher of West Upton 
introduced the program by emphasizing 
the fact that business dominates the life of 
today not only by sky-scrapers which over- 
shadow the loftiest cathedral spires but 
also by its organizational ability and ef- 
ficiency. 

Rev. Thaddeus B. Clark of Grafton out- 
lined with academic accuracy “‘What the 
Church is Not.’”’ He marshaled his facts 
with such skill that they helped to make 
clearer and stress the manifold functions 
of the church. 

The subject, “The Church: What It Is,” 
was treated with scholarly insight and pre- 
sented with stirring fluency by Rev. Leslie 
T. Pennington of Cambridge. He summed 
up the functions of the church as the task 
of gathering little groups of men and 
uniting them and deepening their inward 
holiness and vision so as to encourage 
them to take up the suffering that stirs 
imagination. Secular ideals and motives 
are not adequate for this task. The church 
alone can do it. 

The conference voted to join the Council 
of Southern New England Conferences. 


First Society of Plainfield 
Celebrates Double Anniversary 


The First Unitarian Society of Plain- 
field, N. J., now begins its fifty-first year 
after three days of notable observances in 
celebration of its first half-century. Of- 
ficially these occasions symbolized two 
landmarks in the history of this church— 
the fiftieth anniversary of the society it- 
self and the completion of two even dec- 
ades of Rev. Alson Haven Robinson’s pas- 
torate. But unofficially there was a quad- 
tuple observance for October 29, the Sun- 
day on which Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, preached the anniversary sermon, 
was, by happy coincidence, the birthday of 
both Mr. and Mrs. Robinson. They could 
see no reason why this interesting fact 
should be noted on the formal program but 
everybody knew it nevertheless and prob- 
ably never before had a minister and 
minister’s wife been so closely merged and 
associated in the unanimous tributes from 
a loyal and devoted church. 

The celebration began on Friday, Octo- 
ber 27, with a pageant introduced by a sig- 
nificant dialogue in which a young man of 
the parish and an old man who knew it in 
its early years summarized its growth. 
Then the various scenes of the pageant it- 
self, well staged and beautifully costumed, 
gave the high lights of Unitarian history 
from its beginning in Transylvania in 1568 
when, at the Diet of Torda, King John 
Sigismund made the world’s first proc- 
lamation granting freedom of conscience, 
speech and worship to the people of an 
entire nation. This decree was won by 
the appeal of Francis David and there was 
realism in the pageant in New Jersey four 
centuries later due to the fact that the 
part of Francis David was taken by Rev. 
Vilma Szantho Harrington, a native of 
Transylvania and now the honorary min- 
ister of the Unitarian church in Plain- 
field. 

Other scenes showed a group in Theodore 
Parker’s study in Boston in 1845, the 
home of an English Puritan family in Hol- 
land giving asylum to Polish religious lib- 
erals in 1638, and William Ellery Chan- 
ning in his pulpit in 1830. In this scene 
Mr. Robinson himself preached a part of 
one of Channing’s great sermons. 

At the Sunday morning service Dr. Eliot 
congratulated the Plainfield Unitarian 
Society for having developed “a liberal 
church in the full sense” and added that in 
the twenty years of his ministry here Mr. 
Robinson had “set forth in his own life 
the principles of liberal religion and proved 
his capacity as a born teacher.” 

Three things against which the president 
of the American Unitarian Association 
warned this and all other liberal churches 
were “irrelevance in thought, aloofness 
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from each other and the rest of the world, 
and spiritual indolence.” 

It was a great sermon that Dr. Eliot 
preached on ‘“‘The Task of Liberal Religion 
Today.” Unfortunately the text of it is 
not available and any attempt to convey 
its significance by quoting extracts from 
memory would be inadequate. 

Mr. Robinson led the responsive reading 
and offered the prayer at the morning ser- 
vice and Mrs. Harrington, in her “reading 
from the larger Bible’? quoted Theodore 
Parker on ‘“‘The Coming Church.” 

The culmination of the observances 
came with the anniversary dinner in the 
parish house on Monday evening, October 
80. As chairman of the anniversary com- 
mittee Dr. Galen Jones was toastmaster 
and proved himself so definitely an artist 
at the difficult task of introducing his 
speakers that the diners had the unusual 
experience of enjoying even the presenta- 
tions. 

The address of welcome was by Horace 
N. Stevens, president of the society since 
1937, who for twenty years as a trustee 
and in various fiscal offices of the church, 
has kept it as solvent as it has been liberal. 
Speaking on the authority of actual figures 
and not making a mere after-dinner boast, 
President Stevens announced that this 
society showed for the last twenty years a 
greater proportionate growth than that of 
any other church in the New York metro- 
politan district. He attributed this chiefly 
to the Robinson administration. 

Greetings to the Unitarians from all the 
other churches of the community were 
brought to the dinner by Rev. Robert B. 
Rock, pastor of the Crescent Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church and president of the 
Ministers’ Association of the Plainfields. 
This Presbyterian clergyman said that the 
city had to thank the Unitarian Society 
‘for its liberalizing and educational in- 
fluence and for its large contributions to 
welfare in Plainfield and elsewhere.” 

Among many letters and telegrams of 
congratulation read by Dr. Jones was a 
message from Rev. Hurley S. Warren, 
pastor of the Seventh Day Baptist Church, 
who wrote, “To have wrought and woven 
into our community life certain ideals and 
standards over the half-century just clos- 
ing is a remarkable record of achievement 
for the Unitarian Society. And to take 
Christianity seriously is of tremendous im- 
port and a definite challenge to other 
church groups.” 

In addition to the sympathy, friendship 
and comradeship expressed in the above 
quotations from the Presbyterian and 
Seventh Day Baptist ministers their 
greetings have great significance in retro- 
spect. They furnish the yard stick by 


which the changing status of Unitarianism 
in Plainfield over fifty years may be meas- 
ured. In 1889 when the Unitarians or- 
ganized, but before they had their own 
quarters, the Seventh Day Baptists denied 
them the use of their church on the ground 
that Unitarianism was ‘a menace to all 
other denominations in Plainfield.” A 
little later when the Unitarians installed 
their second pastor all the members of the 
Ministers’ Association, of which Mr. Rock 
is now the president, refused to attend the 
installation services. 

A group of three members of the church, 
all old-timers, were then called by Dr. 
Jones to give their “recollections of early 
days.” 

In furnishing his contribution to that 
symposium of reminiscences Jonas Lie, re- 
tiring president of the National Academy, 
proved himself an artist with words as 
well as with paint. On this occasion his 
words gave moving memory pictures of 
members now gone. He repeopled the 
church with its pioneer men and women 
by the simple magic of calling the roll of 
their names, by pointing to where they sat, 
in this pew, in that one—grandparents, 
parents, children. 

Miss Edith R. Leonard, a charter mem- 
ber herself, did the same thing in her 
own way of telling a story. that is still 
alive. 

Stephen Haff, the third of this group and 
the organist emeritus of the church, also 
played on the chords of memory and 
none could know them better. For forty 
years he was at the organ and, as Dr. Jones 
said in his presentation, ‘‘giving the power 
of great music as an indispensable ele- 
ment in the dignity and beauty of the 
services.” 

Vilma Szantho, now Mrs. Donald Har- 
rington of Chicago, who became honorary 
minister of the Plainfield church two years 
ago, spoke briefly of ‘‘Unitarianism in the 
Old World and the New.” 

Mr. Robinson concluded the after-din- 
ner speaking. He was scheduled to talk of 
“The Next Fifty Years.” But he didn’t 
pay much attention to that theme. Evi- 
dently moved by the tributes of affection. 
and respect which had been showered 
upon Mrs. Robinson and himself he talked 
chiefly of friendship. He urged his people 
to make it an enduring fact of their lives 
and assured them that friendship was one 
of the few human values that could be ex- 
pected not to change in an otherwise un- 
certain future. 

In introducing the minister of the so- 
ciety Dr. Jones would not rely upon him- 
self for words to express the feeling of the 
church for the minister’s wife, but quoted,. 
instead, Robert Louis Stevenson’s tribute: 
to his wife: 

“Teacher, tender comrade, wife, 
A fellow-farer true through life, 
Heart-whole and soul-free 
The august Father gave to me.” 
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Annual Chicago 
All-Unitarian Dinner 


Especially interesting and congenial this 
year was the annual All-Unitarian Dinner, 
sponsored by the Associate Alliance, and 
held on November 2 at Abraham Lincoln 
Centre, in Chicago. Following a most 
tasty chicken dinner, Dr. Curtis Reese 
extended a warm welcome, first of all to the 
group of about one hundred members and 
friends from the various Chicago churches 
and to the Meadville students present. He 
directed his welcoming greeting particu- 
larly to the group from the lately affiliated 
People’s Liberal Church of Englewood, 
who had come into the Unitarian fellowship 
as a “free and socially minded church 
into a free and socially minded movement.” 
Mr. Redmond responded for the Meadville 
men with a brief word of thanks, men- 
tioning how thoroughly they appreciate 
the opportunity of meeting the Chicago 
church folk under such pleasant circum- 
stances. 

Mrs. Lou H. Haycock, Associate Alli- 
ance president, acted as chairman of the 
after-dinner program and introduced Dr. 
Charles Lyttle of the Meadville School, 
who spoke in behalf of the recently organ- 
ized Masaryk Memorial Center move- 
ment, summarizing its ambitious hopes and 
program to establish a fitting memorial 
center to carry on the ideals of the famous 
Czechoslovak leader. 

Rev. E. H. Wilson of the Third Unitarian 
Church, next introduced, made a few re- 
marks about the critical Chicago school 
situation, urging all present to attend the 
annual public hearing on the school board 
budget scheduled for January or February 
of 1940. 

Mrs. Haycock introduced President 
Sydney Snow of the Meadville School, who 
read telegraphic regrets from Rev. Stephen 
H. Fritchman, president of the National 
Youth Organization. Dr. Snow told of his 
long and gratifying friendship with the 
guest speaker of the evening, Dr. S. K. 
Ratcliffe, former editor of the British 
Manchester Guardian and member of the 
Fabian Society. Thereupon Dr. Ratcliffe 
proceeded to acknowledge Dr. Snow’s 
gracious introduction and told in a most 
charming manner how he had observed 
the violent events which have shocked 
England during the past few years. In- 
teresting was Dr. Ratcliffe’s story of his 
personal experiences in unprecedented 
“blackouts” of London, where the normal 
business and social activities of the huge 
metropolis have been so seriously interfered 
with. The actual “blackness,” he said, 
was unbelievable; the evacuation of the 
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children has been considered a success al- 
though the problems created are enor- 
mous. Nevertheless, England is calm and 
amazingly tolerant of an unbelievable con- 
fusion. 

In his concluding remarks Dr. Ratcliffe 
told how important a true Christian work 
is being done today in China by the com- 
bined forces of the churches acting to re- 
duce the appalling total of human misery 
resulting from the Japanese invasion. 

A lively question and answer period fol- 
lowed Dr. Ratcliffe’s fine address, and 
many pointed, searching questions from 
the floor were answered with firmness and 
clarity, spirited controversy being mel- 
lowed by a fine atmosphere of warm friend- 
liness. 

In closing the meeting, a rising vote of 
thanks was tendered to the hosts of the 
evening—Dr. and Mrs. Reese. 


Renewal at Quincy 


The Quincy Unitarian church opened its 
fall season with activity and interest in all 
departments. During the summer the 
dining and recreation rooms were redec- 
orated, the funds being the gift made at 
the centennial observance last April. A 
nursery is maintained during the hour of 
worship and a junior church is established. 
A number of new residents have become 
members of the congregation. 


A. U. A. Visitors 


Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman of the Uni- 
tarian Youth Commission spent a month 
visiting churches in the Middle West, but 
had to cancel three engagements at the end 
of his trip because of illness. 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter’s trip of three 
weeks, arranged by Rev. Rudolph W. 
Gilbert of Bloomington, chairman of the 
Midwest Student Council, included many 
engagements in schools and colleges, ter- 
minating in seven addresses in one day at 
the University of Iowa. 

Mrs. Russell P. Wise, president of the 
General Alliance, spent two weeks in 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. She and Mrs. 
O. G. Strong, Midwest vice-president of the 
General Alliance, visited every Alliance 
branch in Ohio. Mrs. Wise organized an 
Alliance branch in our new church at 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

George G. Davis will be in the area in 
November. He is, among other things, to 
survey the Lawrence, Kan., church. 

President Frederick May Eliot will visit 
the Dayton, O., church on November 16, 
at the time of the Silver Jubilee. 


Personals 


George W. Crampton of Moline, IIl., 
director and treasurer of Deere and Co., 
and for a long time president of the Moline 
Unitarian church, died October 21, at the 
age of seventy-five. Rev. Charles De 
Vries, pastor of the church, was assisted 
at the funeral service by Rev. W. R. Hodg- 
son of the Congregational church of Mo- 
line. His passing will be greatly felt in the 
Moline church. 

Rev. Donald H. Harrington was or- 
dained and installed as minister of the 
People’s Liberal Church, Chicago, Sunday 
evening, October 22. The Scripture was 
read by Mrs. Vilma Szantho Harrington; 
the prayer of ordination by Dr. Sydney B. 
Snow; the charge to the congregation by 
Dr. Preston Bradley; the charge to the 
minister by Rev. James L. Adams; Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese welcomed the minister in- 
to the fellowship. Approximately seven 
hundred attended. 


Rev. Herbert C. Gans, who has been 
minister of the First Unitarian-Congrega- 
tional Church at Flint, Mich., since its 
federation in 1985, and prior to that time 
was pastor of the Congregational church 
in that city, has accepted the pastorate 
of the Dennison Avenue Congregational 
Church, Cleveland, O. During November 
the pulpit at Flint is being supplied by 
Rev. J. F. Meyer of Columbus, O. 

After serving as acting pastor of All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church in Kansas City 
for the month of October, Dr. Frank §S. C. 
Wicks of Indianapolis was unanimously 
named minister emeritus at the close of the 
service on October 29. The Kansas City 
church is completing the most thorough 
campaign for funds in many years and 
confidently faces the future. 


Rev. R. Lester Mondale, who has been 
for the past nine years minister of All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church of Evanston, IIl., 
has been unanimously called to the pas- 
torate of All Souls’ Unitarian Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., to succeed Dr. L. M. 
Birkhead who resigned last spring. 


Indianapolis News 


Rev. E. Burdette Backus of Indianapolis 
and Rev. Carl B. Bihldorff of Louisville 
exchanged pulpits on November 12. 


Mr. Backus has recently been ap- 
pointed a member of the Indiana Advisory 
Committee on Mental Hygiene. 


An invitation to address the students at 
Franklin College is one of the results of a 
series of lectures being given by Mr. 
Backus regularly at the church on the 
Bible. The series is being well attended. 

Sanford Bates, moderator of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association, was in Indian- 
apolis recently and addressed a group at 
the church. 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter of Boston spoke at 
the service on Sunday, October 22. 


The Indianapolis church was hast to the 
Ohio Valley Associate Alliance (Cincin- 
nati, Dayton, Louisville, Marietta and 
Indianapolis) for a one-day conference on 
October 17. The meeting was honored by 
the presence of the General Alliance 
president, Mrs. Russell P. Wise of Boston, 
and the Midwest vice-president, Mrs. O. G. 
Strong of Cleveland. Mr. Backus spoke 
at the afternoon session. 


Ann Arbor Unitarians Active 


The first Protestant conference ever 
held at the University of Michigan was to 
have heard Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman of 
the Unitarian Youth Commission. Since 
illness prevented his coming, the Liberal 
Students Union of the Unitarian church 
arranged a special address by Professor 
Roy Wood Sellars on the topic, “Liberal 
Implications of the Protestant Revolt.” 

Rev. H. P. Marley recently addressed a 
group of students on the campus as one 
speaker in a series of “I Believe’’ lectures. 
One result of his talk was a request to talk 
before another group on the topic, “Can a 
Religious Person Justify a Reform by 
Revolution?” 

Several members of the Ann Arbor 
church are assisting in the publication of a 
community paper whose function is to 
bring together University liberal and labor 
groups in a larger understanding of pro- 
gressive ideas. Controversial issues which 
are either slighted or ignored by other 
papers are given the space which they de- 
serve. 


Mr. Call’s November 
Appointments 


During the month of November, Rev. 
Lon Ray Call will be responsible for the 
preaching services in the Unitarian church 
at Kansas City, Mo. As time permits, he 
will conduct surveys in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and Canton, O. He will visit three 
or four churches to confer with committees, 
but will be at the Conference office much of 
the time. 


Milwaukee Unitarians Dedicate 
Memorial Features 


During the past summer the interior of 
the First Unitarian Society has been al- 
tered by the construction of an extension 
of the organ case, a new pulpit, and a 
broad flight of steps of Mankato marble 
leading to the pulpit. 

These changes and additions to the 
church were made possible by the gift of 
the late Mrs. Charles W. Norris in com- 
Memoration of the long connection, as 
members of the church, of her husband, 
Charles W. Norris, and his mother, Mrs. 
Alice B. Norris, pioneeer residents of Mil- 
waukee. The beauty of the church, which 
is of English Gothic architecture, has been 
greatly increased by these changes. The 
work was supervised by Elliott Mason, 


whose parents and grandparents were life- 
time members. On October 29 there was 
a brief dedication of these new memorial 
features by E. L. Richardson, who has 
been a member of the church for many 
years. 


125th Anniversary Celebration 


A festive anniversary dinner marked the 
125th birthday of St. John’s Unitarian 
Church in Cincinnati, at the Cincinnati 
Club, Friday evening, November 10. The 
speakers included Rev. Walton E. Cole, 
Toledo, O., Mayor James Garfield Stewart 
of Cincinnati, and the Hon. Charles P. 
Taft. Former Mayor Russell Wilson was 
the toastmaster. 

The congregation of the First Church 
met with St. John’s Church Sunday morn- 
ing, November 12. Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer 
preached the anniversary sermon. 


Minnesota Conference 


The annual session of the Minnesota 
Unitarian Conference was held at Minne- 
apolis on October 15-16. The annual ser- 
mon was delivered on Sunday evening by 
Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman of Boston. 
On Monday, following the business ses- 
sion, there were two luncheon conferences. 
The Unitarian women of Minnesota heard 
Mrs. Von Ogden Vogt of Chicago and the 
ministers and laymen held a conference 
with Mr. Fritchman. The business session 
was continued in the afternoon. At a 
banquet at the King Cole hotel Monday 
evening a very stimulating address on in- 
ternational affairs was delivered by Pro- 
fessor A. L. Burt of the department of 
history, University of Minnesota. The 
conference was well attended. 


The Topeka Church Forum 


“The real bit of news from Topeka,” 
says Rev. C. G. McCallister of the Topeka 
Community church, ‘‘would probably be 
our forum program. We have pushed the 
hour of service forward thirty minutes 
taking one hour for the regular service, 
after which there is reassembly for the 
forum. Marco Morrow conducted the first 
three forums on the topic, ‘“The Gospel Ac- 
cording to Adam Whose Other Name Was 


Smith.” On one Sunday we were able to 
secure John S. Dawson, Supreme Court 
Justice. He discussed ‘International 
Law.” On another Sunday we had Dr. 


J. D. Bright of Washburn College, speak- 
ing on “Education for Citizenship in a 
Democracy.”’ Ninety-nine percent of the 
people at the morning service remain for 
the forum, others come in. The church 
also announces that beginning on Novem- 
ber 3, a regular weekly series of radio 
broadcasts over WIBW are being given by 
Mr. McCallister. The general theme is, 
“Interpreting Liberal Religion.” The 
first lecture was on ‘Liberal Religion 
Facing a Dying Religious Order.” 


Duluth News 


The board of trustees of the Duluth 
church is sponsoring the minister, Rev. 
Kobert E. Romig, over WISL each Sunday- 
at 1.30 in a series of broadcasts devoted to. 
the cause of keeping America out of the 
war. Hach broadcast is designed to clarify- 
issues, expose propaganda and stimulate 
individual thinking. 

A sermonette of 1200 words written by- 
Mr. Romig appears weekly in The Queen. 
City Sun. 

A class on modern interpretation of the. 
Bible is being taught by Mr. Romig each, 
Sunday morning prior to the church service. 


Geneseo Annual Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the Geneseo, 
Iil., Unitarian church on October 25, an= 
nouncement was made of a gift of $500 to 
the church by Miss Matilda Hoover, in 
memory of her parents. Eleven persons 
have signed the church book since June, 
1937. This is one of the oldest Unitarian 
churches in the state, having been organ- 
ized in 1868. Rev. Charles De Vries serves 
both Geneseo and Moline. 


New Beginning in 
Grand Rapids 


The Western Conference office is very 
anxious to secure names and addresses of 
people residing in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
who might be interested in starting a 
Unitarian society. It has been over 
twenty years since we had a church there. 
Recently the Universalist church dis- 
banded. If we can build up a list of inter- 
ested people, we will begin Unitarian ser- 
vices this winter. Those having friends or 
acquaintances in Grand Rapids who might 
be interested in this venture will help us 
if they will send these names to the Western 
Conference office, 330 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 


Midwest Institute 


Plans for Unitarian week at Conference 
Point, Lake Geneva, Wis., will be made at 
a two-day session of the Midwest Institute 
Committee in Chicago, December 5-6, 
The date of the summer institute will be 
the third week in June, 1940. 


Canton, Ohio 


Mr. Call has been asked to investigate 
the possibilities of organizing a Unitarian 
society in Canton, O. Readers of this note 
are requested to send names of acquaint- 
ances and friends residing in Canton, who 
might be interested in such a society, to 
the office of the Western Conference. 


Books 


Books may be purchased at the office of 
the Conference, especially church school 
materials and current literature. To all 
ministers, the Conference offers a special 
minister’s discount of ten percent on cur-~ 
rent books. 
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Connecticut Valley Conference 
Considers Appraisal Report 


Following a suggestion of the Appraisal 
Commission the officers and directors of 
the Connecticut Valley Conference made 
a change in the meeting time of the con- 
ference, and planned a morning and after- 
noon session for Sunday, October 22, at the 
Unitarian church in Northampton. The 
intention was for the conference morning 
service of worship to replace the services 
held at the individual churches, and at the 
roll call it was found that four churches 
—Amherst, Bernardston, Florence, and 
Pittsfield—had omitted their regular morn- 
ing services and had attended the confer- 
ence service. Other churches in the valley, 
however, had sent representatives, but the 
afternoon attendance was increased by 
those who had remained for their own 
church and church-school services. 

Approximately 150 gathered for the 
morning service. The host minister, Rev. 
Georges S. Cooke, was in charge of this 
service and welcomed the conference dele- 
gates. The preacher was Dr. Everett M. 
Baker, executive vice-president of the 
American Unitarian Association. His ser- 
mon subject was ‘Free Religion in This 
Time of Crisis.’’ He compared the confu- 
sion of modern life to an aeroplane trip he 
had recently taken in a heavy fog. ‘‘Rac- 
ing through chaos at a pace we cannot 
comprehend—most of us unable to take 
the controls if we had to—we can catch 
only occasional glimpses which give us a 
sense of purpose and direction in our 
lives,” said Dr. Baker. Just as the stew- 
ardess on that occasion pointed out to the 
passengers through the few openings in the 
dense clouds the landmarks which were 
visible, so in the confusion and complexity 


of today it is our responsibility to point 
out to others those realities which, to us, 
seem to have values of permanence and ex- 
cellence. For himself Dr. Baker chose 
three values which seemed to him im- 
portant. First, man is by his own nature 
capable of divine qualities of character. 
Second, a democracy cannot be bound by 
any authority which represents itself as 
final. Ideas must be subject to change as 
the constant search for new truth goes on. 
Third, the fundamental laws of the uni- 
verse cannot be neglected. 

At 1.80 the various group meetings 
were called to order and discussions on 
various items were held at the request of 
the appraisal commission. Recommen- 
dations from these groups formed the basis 
of later votes on the report. It was an- 
nounced that the Federation of Young 
People are now at work on their own ap- 
praisal, the outcome of which will be 
awaited with much interest by the con- 
ference. 

The conference opened for its afternoon 
session at 2.380, with President Frandsen 
in the chair. The roll call showed the 
number of delegates to be 138, coming 
from twelve different societies. 

Officers for the coming year were elected 
as follows: President, William I. Harris, 
Jr., Rocky Hill, Conn.; vice-presidents, 
Fred O. Pittman, Springfield, Mass., and 
Donald E. Ross, Amherst, Mass.; secre- 
tary, Rev. Raymond V. Conley, Warwick, 
Mass.; treasurer, John C. Lee, Greenfield, 
Mass.; directors, Miss Harriet E. Childs, 
Deerfield, Mass., Miss Margery Whiting, 
Berkshire, Mass., Richard Keyes, Florence, 
Mass. (representing the Y. P. R. U.), and 


RELIGION AT WORK 


THE UNITARIAN RADIO HOUR 


Every Sunday at 2 p. m. 
Station WAAB (1410 K), Boston 


A SERIES OF CONVERSATIONS 


Nov. 19 “Man in His Community” 


Dr. Eliot and Dr. Eliot Chapple, Anthropologist 
Watch for Notice of Later Broadcasts 


Invite your friends for coffee and 
continue your own discussion 


All broadcasts will be electrically transcribed for release any- 


where in the United States or Canada. 


For information write 


Unitarian Radio, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Mrs. Paul Howes (ex-officio), Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Mr. Lee’s treasurer’s report announced 
a gift of $50 from the Montague Society 
which has recently sold its property to the 
grange. The conference voted a note of 
appreciation for the Montague church, ex- 
pressing the regrets of the conference that 
the society must be disbanded. A motion 
was later passed by vote, authorizing the 
board of directors of the conference to 
allocate this money for any special pur- 
poses that they may designate. 

By far the greater part of the afternoon 
session was devoted, as had been planned, 
to the appraisal report. This was again 
presented by the chairman of the appraisal 
committee, Rev. Edward H. Cotton of 
Florence. 

The motion was passed that this report 
be considered and voted on by the con- 
ference article by article. 

Article I—No conference action neces- 
sary. 

Article II.—Finances. These recom- 
mendations had already been discussed at 
the Alliance and at the men’s meetings, but 
further discussion took place before the 
final votes were taken. 

Voted: That in the future the expenses of 
speakers be curtailed as much as possible. 

Voted: That the office of secretary be 
voluntary. 

Voted: That the conference collection be 
allotted for some specific purpose each 
time—this purpose to be decided upon at a 
meeting of the board of directors and an- 
nounced in the notices of the conference. 

The important matter of church assess- 
ments was decided by vote after a motion 
offered by Rev. Robert J. Raible, worded 
as follows: That each church be asked to 
accept as its share of the conference budget 
the same proportion of the budget that 
the ‘‘current expenses”’ item of that church 
(as last published in the year book) bears 
to the total “Current Expenses”’ item, so 
published, of all the churches in the con- 
ference. 

Article III. Officers. 

The Alliance recommended that the of- 
ficers be elected annually as has been cus- 
tomary, but with the stipulation in the case 
of the president and the two vice-presidents 
that no one incumbent be allowed to con- 
tinue in the same office for more than three 
years at one period, unless a year elapses 
between terms. This stipulation not to 
apply to the offices of secretary or treas- 
urer. 

Recommendations from the Greenfield 
parish, where delegates had met, discussed 
the report in detail, and had presented their 
findings on many items, were to the effect 
that the terms of the president and the 
secretary be for two years, the elections so 
staggered that only one be elected at any 
annual meeting. 

Neither of these amendments to the 
original article nor the article as read was 
adopted by the conference. 


Instead, since constitutional changes are 
| involved, the motion was made and carried 
that an amendment to the constitution be 
{ drafted, providing that the terms of presi- 
dent, vice-presidents, and directors carry 
a maximum tenure of three years at one 
period, but that the secretary and treasurer 
be elected annually with no tenure of office 
specified. It was further voted that a 
notice to this effect be posted in the call 
| for the next conference meeting, and that 
the final vote be then taken according to 
the prescribed plan of procedure governing 
amendments to the constitution. 

Article I1V.—Times for meeting. 

The innovation of having Sunday morn- 
ing and afternoon conference sessions, as 
tried on this occasion, was not favored as 
a future policy by the conference, and the 
motion suggesting this change was not 
adopted. Another experiment suggested 

| —to have the fall session an all-day one, 
but holding afternoon and evening sessions 
at the spring meeting as formerly, also 
did not meet with conference approval. 
Another suggestion was a change in the 
time of the group meetings. Still another 
recommendation was to continue the all- 
day experiment through the coming year 
in order to give it a fairer trial. When the 
vote was taken, however, conference sen- 
timent was overwhelmingly in favor of a 
return to the former method of afternoon 
and evening sessions from now on. 

Articles V, regarding programs, VI, sug- 
gesting missionary work, VII, recommen- 
dations at large, and VIII, execution of 
the proposals contained in the report, were 
all adopted, with separate votes, and with- 
out much comment. 

At the close there was a vote that the 
appraisal commission report as read and 
voted upon, article by article, be adopted. 

Dr. Baker was again called upon to ad- 
dress the conference and he gave an en- 


Attention, 
Please 


The department of promo- 
tion will furnish posters and 
exhibits for church confer- 
ences, rallies, and meetings. 
These includedisplays of books, 
Every Member Canvass ma- 
terials, religious education lit- 
erature and supplies, promo- 
tion literature, adult educa- 
tion, and discussion group 
pamphlets. Send your requests 
to:— 

Unitarian Promotion 


25 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


thusiastic report of the General Confer- 
ence held last August at San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Revealing also what is ahead for Uni- 
tarians as well as reporting on the past, 
Dr. Baker outlined the series of twenty- 
two religious conversational broadcasts, 
due to begin in November. 

The New England Council report was 
given by our conference representative, 
Rev. Robert J. Raible of Greenfield, as the 
final item of business at. a conference 
characterized by Mr. Cotton as one of 
real accomplishment. Mr. Raible urged 
that the council be given a real trial. He 
called attention to the principle behind its 
inception—that of increasing decentraliza- 
tion. Four additional field workers have 
already been appointed to assist Dr. 
Maxwell Savage of Worcester in his work 
as field director. Mr. Raible mentioned 
the conference allotment for financial as- 
sistance to the council in this undertaking 
and expressed his earnest hope that in the 
future some rule be followed whereby 
those who vote appropriations of money be 
made accredited delegates at the confer- 
ence sessions, and be responsible to their 
parishes for their votes. 

The formation of the social relations 
committees in different states was stressed 
as important, and announcement made of 
a meeting in Cambridge when a Massa- 
chusetts Council is to be organized. 


Dorris R. Campbell, 
Secretary. 


The Unitarian Broadcasts 


Both as a daughter of a Unitarian min- 
ister (Rey. Oliver Jay Fairfield, now re- 
tired.—Ed.) and as the wife of an astron- 
omer, I feel that the current Unitarian 
broadcasts will serve a very good purpose. 

I think that those who are brought up 
in the Unitarian faith probably find that 
they can take up the study of science with 
less emotional conflict than those brought 
up in the more dogmatic faiths. At least 
as a student,in a Methodist college I was 
often astonished to find with what dif- 
ficulties some classmates met for the first 
time the ideas of science, particularly the 
theory of evolution. 

Then, too, many of the general ideas 
and facts of science had been told to me as 
a child, even though my mother’s and 
father’s interests and training were along 
the lines of literature and religion. In a 
household where bedtime was an exact time 
not to be altered for one’s childish ca- 
prices, it was an event long to be remem- 
bered when it was extended to allow a view 
of a lunar eclipse. And I remember the 
great trepidation with which I next sat 
down on a chair after I had been told the 
atomic theory of matter. If the chair 
was really made up of little particles all 
moving very fast what was to prevent their 
all choosing to move away from me? 

I think it should be emphasized that 


scientists, too, have faith—faith that the 
universe is one of law and order. The 
so-called universal law of gravitation has 
not been proved to be universal. It can 
be proved to extend throughout the solar 
system. For the sidereal universe it is as- 
sumed to hold and so far no cases have 
arisen to shake our faith in its universality. 
Scientists must have the assumptions to 
guide their work but they must always be 
ready to abandon them if they prove un- 
sound. 

People today need a faith which is based 
on the new scientific knowledge. It must 
be a simple faith—not easily altered by 
future discoveries—but one which will 
serve as a working hypothesis in solving 
the problems ahead. 


Priscilla Fairfield Bok. 


Unitarian Visitors to St. Petersburg, Fla., 
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Poinciana Elpartments 
260-15tb Ave., A. B. 
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Steam Heat Electric Refrigeration 
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Irresponsibilities 


Boston is Still the Athens of America 


Out of town readers who may con- 
template visiting Boston should bring their 
dictionaries—if they wish to do any 
traveling around the city. Indeed, if their 
incomes permit they had better bring their 
lawyers. We got home from church last 
Sunday without aid of either, but we made 
one wrong move which may yet cost us 
five cents in cold cash. Doubtless this 
sounds mysterious to the uninitiated reader 
but here is the situation. The Boston 
Elevated Railway Company has just 
raised some but not all of its local fares. 
The result is that those wishing to ride on 
its cars must obtain a free book which ex- 
plains the thing. Then they must obtain 
and presumably be able to read under- 
standingly tickets which contain such 
high-brow remarks as this: ‘Operator will 
issue this ticket only in exchange for sta- 
tion identification warrant when passenger 
alights within limits of the local ride for 
which warrant was issued.” For the in- 
nocent who always thought that station 
identification was something that hap- 
pened on a radio all this is distinctly con- 
fusing. Moral: If you are not a high-brow 
stay out of Boston. 


Don’t Forget the Hypo! 


“A delegate returned from May Meet- 
ings in Boston and reported that she heard 
a great deal about developing leadership, 
at the various conferences, but she noted 
that no one told just how to do it. Her 
wise director suggested that the process 
was similar to photography. There must 
be a worthy subject. ‘Exposure’ must 
take place; that is, the subject is placed in 
the light with fitting background and sur- 
roundings. Then comes ‘development.’ ” 
—The Axis for November. 


That’s a dangerous analogy you’re 
using, sister. A photograph that is merely 
developed cannot even be taken out of 
the dark room. It has got to be ‘“‘fixed.”’ 
And, as we all know, the only leaders who 
are fixed are political leaders! 


At Last It’s Official 


President Roosevelt having, on October 
81, officially proclaimed that Thanksgiving 
Day would be November 28, we may re- 
joice that the Infinite Mind that holds the 
planets in their courses has now been set 
at rest on the exact time to reserve for 
America’s annual gesture. 

The Eighteenth Century Was Not 
Altogether Foolish 


Book reviewing is more difficult than it 
may look from the outside. We labored, if 
not long at least intensively, in reviewing 
Professor Parkes’ “‘Marxism: An Autopsy” 
and after finis had coronat the opus we 
found that we had failed to give the fol- 
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25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children im difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President, 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Seeretarg. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
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The Meadville 
Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


SOME THINGS THE LAYMEN’S 
LEAGUE DOES 


to assist Churches and League Chapters : 


Provides materials and suggestions for study programs 
on religious, social, economic and political questions. 


Holds Institutes of Churchmanship for the training of 


church officers, trustees and other volunteer workers. 
Holds regional conventions for chapter workers. 
Assists in special problems through correspondence and: 
personal visits, and acts as a clearing house of information. 


and suggestions. 
(To be continued) 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE: 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $2.50 per year. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlingtom Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church School 9.80 a.m. Young People’s group 
6.30 p. m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D.. 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morn- 
{ng prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 


Weekday services, 12 noon. November 20, Organ 
Recital by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday to Friday, 
November 21-24, Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D, D., Old 
St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, Canada, 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons. 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service ll a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


lowing sweet and significant quotation: 

“A fanatical belief in one’s own divine 
mission might create a saint in the Dark 
Ages or a Fascist dictator in twentieth- 
century Europe; in the eighteenth century 
it was to be considered a proof of insanity.” 
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